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The Public Food Service 
Laboratory 


Turn your back on any part of this cam- 
pus, and when you look again you find pro- 
grams have burgeoned into Divisions, and 
Divisions into Schools. So it is with the 
new Schoo! of Hotel. Restaurant and Insti- 
tutional Management, which now offers three 
undergraduate and one graduate curricula. 
Included among the School's administrative 
responsibilities are Tourist Resort Services. 
and it also operates the American Hotel In- 
stitute. now domiciled at MSU. 

Among the most interesting of the School's 
activilles Promises to be the Public Food 
Service Laboratory, operated under a five- 
yveur contract with the National Restaurant 
Association. Every phase of food handling 
and preparation from picking to serving will 
come.under scientific reappraisal here. The 
plan is to co-ordinate all technological de- 
velopments as applied to the whole food 
service field. 

Some of the equipment and techniques 
about to be put through their paces are of a 
secret nature, and even if they were not, 
they would still be scarcely credible. Suffice 
it to say that this Laboratory will put at the 
service of the food industries, within the 
predictable future, resources that depend up- 
on air pressure, asepsis, ultrasonics, high fre- 
quency and micro-wave for processes ol pre- 
serving and cooking. Personally, the writer 
hopes they will perfect a way for hospital 
patients to get three-minute soft boiled eggs 
served to them with cheerful uniformity. For 


two months this summer she silently endured 


hot hard-cooked eve for 


Sixty hot 


the indignity ot 
breakfast each day hard-cooked 


eevs IS too many. Business Popics wishes 


the Laboratory every success 
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METROPOLITAN AREA STRUCTURE 


AND GROWTH AS SHOWN BY 
BUILDING-PERMIT STATISTICS 


By DOROTHY K. NEWMAN* 


A government statistician adds to our background knowledge of 
metropolitan growth problems with analysis of the figures on 
various types of building recently undertaken in suburban and 


built-up areas. 


A comparatively large amount of in- 
formation is available with which to 
trace and analyze the tremendous 
population growth of metropolitan 
areas, and the even more dramatic 
growth of their hinterland. The rich 
source of statistical information in the 
various population, manufacturing, and 
business censuses and sample surveys 
of the Bureau of the Census have been 
utilized with great effect and skill by 
social scientists and demographers. 
Especially since the publication of the 
1950 Census of Population, with its im- 
portant innovations in metropolitan, 
urban, and economic area definition, a 
great deal more is known and under- 
stood today than ever before about the 
rate, direction, and characteristics of 
metropolitan population growth, and 
its relation to economic growth patterns. 
(We owe an especially large debt to the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population at Miami University, and to 
the Population Research and Training 
Center of the University of Chicago for 
their analysis of the Census data.) 

The distribution and growth of the 
metropolitan population by itself, how- 


*Miss Newman is associated with the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor. This article has been adapted from 
a paper given at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Sociological Society at Detroit, 
September 9, 1956. 
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ever, measures only one dimension of 
metropolitan development, although 
admittedly a most important one. An- 
other helpful group of measures 
describes the changes, distribution, and 
specialization of functions and land use 
within metropolitan areas. These meas- 
ures illustrate more accurately, and in 
more detail than population, how the 
process of metropolitan development is 
taking place, and how it is affecting the 
economy and the structure or pattern 
of metropolitan areas. 

The tools for study in this dimension 
are not as complete and precise as those 
for studying population. Beyond peri- 
odic data from the censuses of manu- 
factures, business, and housing, most 
information about changes in land use 
and in the functions of the various seg- 
ments of metropolitan areas come from 
case studies of particular areas. There 
are not enough of such studies; they 
are not always comparable in approach 
as well as in time; and generalizations 
from them are difficult to make. 

For this reason, I am describing for 
your consideration some of the features 
of a relatively new statistical series on 
building activity. This series provides 
some quantification of the dispersion 
of new business, service, institutional, 
and residential structures within metro- 
politan areas. Therefore, it is useful in 
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analyzing trends in land use in these 
areas, the distribution or specialization 
of functions, and changes in economic 
and social pattern. The data should 
help sociologists with the important 
task of developing a currently valid 
theory of urban growth. 


The Building-Permit Series 


The new scries was developed from 
a recent expansion in the program of 
the mail collection of local building- 
permit reports by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the Department of Labor. 
Most localities in metropolitan areas, 
as well as a great many of the unin- 
corporated portions of these areas, are 
covered by building-permit systems. 
Among the primary objectives of such 
systems is to enforce safety and zon- 
ing standards, and, as a necessary step 
in enforcement, they require the 
builder or owner of a proposed struc- 
ture to obtain a permit to build. The 
record of authorization to build—the 
building permit—describes the new 
building and its estimated cost at the 
time of application. Building-permit of- 
ficials have been reporting the infor- 
mation on building permits regularly to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics since 
1920, but until recently, the Bureau’s 
reporters were confined largely to ur- 
ban areas. 

In 1954, however, the universe of 
reporters was expanded to cover 
virtually all building - permit - issuing 
places, which include numerous coun- 
ties, many of which cover the unin- 
corporated segments of metropolitan 
areas. Among the byproducts of this 
expansion is a regular summary of 
building activity, by type of structure 
and general location within the coun- 
try’s metropolitan area as a whole, and 
within each of a selected group of 24 
metropolitan areas, beginning with 
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data for 1954. Some of the results are 
published regularly in Construction 
Review, a monthly publication issued 
jointly by the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Commerce.' 


Some Dynamics of Metropolitan- 
Area Change 


Following are some examples of how 
the findings help to quantify and ana- 
lyze in some detail both the centrifugal 
and centripetal forces in the changing 
structure of metropolitan areas. Data 
for both 1954 and 1955 show that 
construction of commercial (parking) 
garages, office buildings, and institu- 
tional structures (mostly hospitals) 
took place in the central cities of met- 
ropolitan areas much more frequently 
than most other types of building. The 
relatively greater central city occur- 
rence of these types of new buildings, 
which, in cities, are often very large 
and attract considerable numbers of 
people (offices and hospitals) or re- 
flect the population concentrations in 
the city (parking garages), illustrates 
the intensive use of land at the metro- 
politan core. The same statistics indi- 
cate also the continuing importance of 
the major metropolitan city as a service 
center, with professional, clerical, and 
administrative emphasis. 

In contrast, new housing (most of 
it in one-family homes) and industrial 
facilities were the most suburban of all 
major types of new building, followed 
by schools and shopping facilities, 
which are needed to serve the new and 
fast growing suburban communities. 


1For a more detailed description of the 
new series, see “New BLS Building-Permit 
Activity Series,” in the November-December 
1954 issue of Construction, a monthly pub- 
lication of the Department of Labor. Con- 
struction has since been merged with Con- 
struction Review. 
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The data for industrial building sug- 
gest that industrial enterprises are 
emphasizing convenience to labor sup- 
ply, markets, services, and materials, 
as much as the need for parcels of land 
on which low density is economical. 
Results from the 1954 Census of 
Manufactures show that in most of the 
states, metropolitan areas experienced 
relatively about as much, or more, 
gain in manufacturing employment and 
value added as the non-metropolitan 
areas since 1947, the date of the previ- 
ous census. These data, along with the 
data cited from current building sta- 
tistics, suggest that even in less popu- 
lous states which have experienced 
especially rapid industrialization in re- 
cent years, there is a forceful trend 
toward suburban location within metro- 
politan areas. 

Further reflecting the intensity of 
use of the central city area is the fact 
that, for most kinds of new buildings, 
those built in the central cities were 
more costly on the average, and it may 
be inferred, larger, than those built out- 
side. This was particularly true of new 
amusement buildings, which in num- 
bers were highly suburban, but in terms 
of percent of building value were con- 
centrated in the traditional entertain- 
ment center of the big city. Outlying 
establishments consisted largely of 
bowling alleys, drive-in theaters, and 
the like, whereas the new city struc- 
tures were large auditoriums, recrea- 
tion centers, and lodge meeting halls. 
Likewise, buildings associated with 
parking facilities in suburban areas 
were small and inexpensive, but the 
commercial garages of downtown were 
often multistory structures, many of 
them with costly lift equipment and 
concrete and steel construction. 

If any trend between 1954 and 1955 
is discernible, it is in the direction of 


greater suburbanization for most types 
of new building, with the notable ex- 
ception of office building and com- 
mercial garages which appear to be 
tending even more to the central city. 
Data for several more years are needed, 
however, before clear-cut differences 
in trend between types of buildings can 
be determined.” 

It is no surprise that individual met- 
ropolitan areas vary widely in the de- 
gree to which they reflect the patterns 
just summarized, and some metropoli- 
tan areas run counter to the general 
tendency. For example, well over half 
of almost all types of structures were 
built outside of Boston proper in 1954- 
55, whereas in San Diego, although 
industrial building, as expected, was 
among the most suburban types, more 
than half the new housing was in the 
central city. Explanations for these 
variations can be made, of course, only 
after reviewing current events, past his- 
“Among works discussing spatial relation- 
ships and the location of metropolitan-area 
activities, see the following, which also in- 
clude basic and additional bibliography: 
Raymond P. Cuzzort, Suburbanization of 
Service Industries Within Standard Metro- 
politan Areas, Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems (Oxford, 
Ohio, Miami University) and Population 
Research and Training Center (University 
of Chicago), 1955; Robert M. Fisher, ed., 
The Metropolis in Modern Life, New York, 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955, Part III, Eco- 
nomic Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Metropolitan Concentration; Ernest M. 
Fisher and Robert M. Fisher, Urban Real 
Estate, New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1954; 
Evelyn M. Kitagawa and Donald J. Bogue, 
Suburbanization of Manufacturing Activity 
Within Standard Metropolitan Areas, Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems (Oxford, Ohio, Miami University ) 
and Population Research and Training Cen- 
ter (University of Chicago), 1955; Cole- 
man Woodbury, ed., The Future of Cities 
and Urban Redevelopment, Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. 
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tory, and the geography, economy, 
administration, and resources of indi- 
vidual areas. Some reasons are 
obvious as, for example, when we find 
that in the Miami metropolitan area, 
contrary to most others, the costlier 
amusement buildings were scheduled 
for Miami's nationally popular suburb 
—Miami Beach. 

The suburban and fringe tendency 
of new housing appeared to be the most 
uniform building pattern, when indi- 
vidual areas were compared. Of the 24 
areas for which estimates of building 
activity are now published, San Diego 
was the only one in which more new 
dwelling units went to the central city 
than outside. In the other areas, with 
few exceptions, not only was more 
residential building outside the central 
cities, but more took place in the less 
thickly settled parts of the metropoli- 
tan area than in either the central cities 


or the. satellite cities—those with 





10,000 population or more in 1950. 
(Table 1). 


These are a few observations based 
on the newly developed building-per- 
mit data. They merely illustrate some 
of the uses to be made of these data in 
analyzing spatial relationships and pat- 
terns of development in the rapidly 
growing metropolitan areas. Much 
more needs to be done both in tabulat- 
ing the raw data, much of it available 


8For insight into variations in the pattern 
of growth between metropolitan areas, prob- 
lems in explaining them, and some tech- 
niques of comparative analysis, see Donald 
J. Bogue and Dorothy L. Harris, Compara- 
tive Population and Urban Research via 
Multiple Regression and Covariance An- 
alysis, Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems (Oxford, Ohio, Miami 
University) and Population Research and 
Training Center (University of Chicago), 
1954; Raymond P. Cuzzort, op. cit.; and 
Evelyn M. Kitagawa and Donald J. Bogue, 
op. cit. 


Suburban! Distribution of New Housing in 6 North Central Metropolitan 
Areas, 1955 


Percent of new dwelling units in 


Suburbs 
Metropolitan area 
and region Cities of 
Entire Central 10,000 
Area city Total or more All 
population other 
(1950) 
NORTH CENTRAL: 
BIGREO, Bos osscs S08 100 29 71 22 49 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 100 13 87 35 52 
Columbus, Ohio........ 100 30 70 1 69 
Detroit, MUCK 6 os.c.0s0sins 100 9 91 62 29 
Indianapolis, Ind....... 100 30 70 0 70 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 100 48 52 20 oe 





Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 

1Suburban building is defined roughly as building outside the central city or cities. 

NOTE: Data are based primarily on reports of local building permits issued, but include an estimate for 
new housing in the nonpermit-issuing parts of these areas. 





METROPOLITAN AREA STRUCTURE AND GROWTH 
PERCENT OF NEW BUILDING IN THE SUBURBS 
OF METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1955 


(Valuation 


Type of Building 
NEW DWELLING UNITS 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
STORES AND OTHER 
MERCANTILE BUILDINGS 
GASOLINE AND 

SERVICE STATIONS 


RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS 
AMUSEMENT BUILDINGS 
INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 


COMMERCIAL GARAGES 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


only on schedules and punch cards, 
and in interpreting the results, which 
should be related to other measures. 
The Bureau welcomes suggestions and 
inquiries that may help in determining 
the most widely useful types of sum- 
mary for current or anticipated re- 
search. 


Limitations of Building-Permit 
Statistics 


Those interested in using the statis- 
tics will have questions about their 
limitations. Building-permit data are 
subject to the same weaknesses as any 
other data collected by mail—that is, 
they suffer from errors in response and 
problems of omissions, and late or in- 


termittent reporting. Omissions, and 
late and intermittent reporting are 


handled routinely by multiple requests 





and Number of Dwelling Units or Buildings) 


Percent 


80 100 


PERCENT OF TOTAL:- 
WA, Noluotion 


, Number of 
| dwelling units 
or buildings 


BASED ON BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


data, satisfactory estimating 
techniques, and regular revisions. 

A full-scale sample survey is planned 
but none has yet been made to study 
the accuracy of building-permit re- 
sponse. Careful editing, however, pre- 
vents many errors, and editing corre- 
spondence with permit offices is 
frequent. In addition, all of the large, 
active building areas have become 
thoroughly familiar with the form and 
uses of the Bureau’s schedule over the 
many years in which they have been 
cooperating with the BLS in submit- 
ting their summaries. A special device 
in the form of an abbreviated schedule 
was introduced several years ago to 
prevent certain errors in response. This 
short questionnaire relieves the permit 
officer of classifying nonresidential 
buildings according to type in areas of 
low building activity, or in places where 


for the 
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reporting has been consistently inade- 
quate. 

How accurate are the records? In- 
quiries are often made about the ac- 
curacy with which building-permit rec- 
ords reflect the amount of building tak- 
ing place—that is, how much building 
is done illegally, without a permit, and 
how much is never begun even though 
a permit was obtained. Neither ques- 
tion can be answered definitively until 
the building-permit survey we have 
planned has been conducted. Data from 
small pilot studies made in recent years, 
however, indicate that for new build- 
ing, permit records are an excellent 
source. They are less likely to reveal 
accurately the amount of additions and 
alterations to buildings, since the latter 
may often be done without exciting 
notice. On the other hand, new build- 
ing construction is obvious to the cruis- 
ing inspector. 

Sample surveys of the degree to 
which permits are used for residential 
building are made annually by BLS 
and show that in the case of housing, 
at least, the proportion of dwelling 
units never built, although authorized 
by permit, has been negligible in re- 
cent years—I1 percent or less since 
1951. No surveys of building-permit 
use have yet been made for nonresi- 
dential building. Indications are, how- 
ever, that the so-called “lapse” rate 
(the proportion of building authorized 
by permits that never gets under way) 
would be very low, except under ex- 
traordinary economic conditions. For 
one thing, since permit fees are usually 
based on some measure of construc- 
tion cost, forfeit of the permit would 
often be expensive in the case of non- 
residential buildings which are rela- 
tively more costly, on the average, than 
houses. The usual practice is to obtain 
the permit after the contract is awarded 


and work is pretty sure to get 
under way. 

Are all kinds of new _ buildings 
covered by permit systems? Again, al- 
though the answer is tentative until a 
study has been made of building-per- 
mit systems, it is fairly certain that per- 
mit systems cover virtually all private 
building. However, many places do not 
require permits for public buildings, 
primarily because inspection is handled 
by another local agency, or by a county, 
State, or Federal agency. 

The problem is not particularly seri- 
ous for analysis of building activity in 
metropolitan areas, except perhaps for 
schools and hospitals. However, all 
Federal or federally aided buildings 
(including State and locally owned 
schools and hospitals built under Fed- 
eral-aid programs) are added into the 
building-permit data. (Contract awards 
for projects financed wholly or partial- 
ly with Federal funds are reported to 
the Bureau directly by the responsible 
Federal agencies). Also, administra- 
tion and institutional building by States, 
counties, cities or other localities, al- 
though often exempt from local per- 
mit systems, is a relatively rare occur- 
rence in most places. 

In an effort to reduce this gap to a 
minimum, the BLS report form re- 
quests data separately for privately and 
publicly owned buildings, and data for 
the latter are called for even though no 
permit was required. This innovation, 
made several years ago, has served to 
improve the coverage of State and local 
public construction. A completely satis- 
factory solution, however, cannot be 
made until a full-scale study of the ex- 
tent and nature of undercoverage is 
conducted. 


A group of problems relates to the 
value of buildings as reported on per- 
mits. Permit valuation usually under- 
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states actual construction cost. This is 
especially true in places where special 
permits are required for costly equip- 
ment or facilities—plumbing, heating, 
air conditioning, or electrical work; or 
built-in production equipment in in- 
dustrial buildings. The cost of such 
equipment and facilities may be 
excluded from the over-all construc- 
tion cost, for purposes of the general 
permit, because it is included in the 
special permits. This set of problems is 
most serious for estimating the level of 
the dollar volume of building, however. 
If one can assume that the permit 
systems are relatively consistent over 
time in the way in which they handle 
construction cost, changes in the ratio 
of building for different types of work 
and between segments of the metropoli- 
tan area are revealing. The number of 
buildings authorized is, of course, not 
affected at all. 

An obvious limitation in the data 
arises from the fact that for the metro- 
politan area as a whole, only the per- 
mit-issuing universe is covered, and no 
estimate is made for building in non- 
permit-issuing places. However, the 
Bureau’s building - permit reporting 
places represent well over nine-tenths 
of the nonfarm (1950) metropolitan 
population in all regions except the 


o 


South, where the proportion is 89 per- 
cent. Coverage is noticeably weak in 
nonmetropolitan areas, and to a far 
less extent, in the suburban places of 
metropolitan areas in the South. 

In the case of the 24 metropolitan 
areas, BLS reports total building ac- 
tivity, including an estimate for the 
nonpermit-issuing places. To he sure, 
most of these 24 areas are completely 
covered by permit systems. Reliable 
estimates of total building activity, by 
type of building, could be made for a 
number of other areas (in some cases 
from 1950), but the estimating prob- 
lems would be somewhat more diffi- 
cult. Among such additional areas are 
Bridgeport, Conn., Springfield-Hol- 
yoke, Mass., and Philadelphia, Pa. in 
the East; Jacksonville, Fla., Savannah, 
Ga., and New Orleans, La. in the 
South; Evansville, Ind., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Madison, Wis. in the North 
Central; and Tucson, Ariz., and Fres- 
no, Sacramento, San Bernardino, and 
San Jose, Calif. in the West. The Bu- 
reau does not have the funds and per- 
sonnel with which to prepare total 
building activity estimates for these 
areas at present, but research groups 
interested in developing them are wel- 
come to visit us, review the data, and 
discuss a cooperative plan. 
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SEVEN YEARS OF MANUFACTURING PROGRESS 


The U. S. Census offers interesting—and accurate—measures of progress for 
the nation or for one’s state or city. Just issued, a preliminary tabulation of the 
1954 Census of Manufactures* yields some vital yardsticks for Michigan. 


Is Michigan manufacturing growing with the nation’s? In terms of employ- 
ment, not quite. Compared with the previous Census (1947), our number of 
manufacturing workers grew 9 percent, the national total by 13 percent. But our 
growth exceeded the other four East North Central states, which averaged under 
6 percent growth. And Michigan was outstanding among northeastern states. 


In terms of output value, we hasten to add, Michigan looks well. Our growth 
in those seven years was 68 percent, not only better than the total growth of 
the East North Central states (55 percent) but also exceeding the national 
growth of 57 percent. 


What share of national manufacturing is in Michigan? Our proportion of 
U.S. manufacturing employment was 6.6 percent in 1954, a slight drop from 
6.8 percent in 1947 (but an absolute growth of 88,000). As these people’s earn- 
ings were 8.0 percent of the national payroll, the Michigan worker is substan- 
tially better paid than average. 


Examining our share of the “value added” in manufacturing, we see again 
a more favorable picture. Michigan’s share, by this measure, grew from 6.9 
percent to 7.5 percent in 1954. 


How efficient is Michigan production? Some clue to this trend is given too. 
The value added per manufacturing employee of Michigan plants in 1937 was 
$5,330 per man; $113 above the national average. By 1954, Michigan led the 
national average by $980. Whether automation, good organization or plain 
human efficiency is the cause, Michigan workers and employers can take pride 
in this gain. 


How does Michigan fare in plant investment? The 1954 census inquired, for 
the first time, on manufacturers’ capital expenditures. Michigan’s share was 10.4 
percent of the national total. Since we have only 6.6 percent of the employment, 
this is surely a reflection of confidence in Michigan production. 

(The big growth was in the southwest and Pacific area, California enjoying a 
116% gain in employment. Texas and Louisiana had relatively high capital in- 
vestments. We in Michigan, however, should feel that our gains have been 
satisfactory. ) 


*Preliminary Report, 1954 Census of Manufactures. Available from the Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington 25, at 10 cents per copy. 





A BUSINESSMAN LOOKS AT THE 
METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


By POWELL B. MCHANEY* 


Reorganization of the governmental structure of rapidly growing 
metropolitan areas is here examined in terms of the actual problem 
that faced the businessmen of St. Louis. 


After defining the nature of the 
“metropolitan problem” I shall concen- 
trate on how businessmen are ap- 
proaching that problem, using my own 
experiences in my home city of St. 
Louis as, in effect, a case history. 

By “metropolitan”, I mean the social 
and economic unit that the Census Bu- 
reau describes as a Standard Metropoli- 
tan Area. This consists of a central or 
core city with a population of more 
than 50,000, plus any surrounding sub- 
urbs and counties which are tied to the 
central city and are largely non-agri- 
cultural. 

The “problem” can be broadly stated 
as the various unfortunate and often 
costly results of the failure of the struc- 
ture of local government in our metro- 
politan areas to adjust to the growth, 
both business and residential, in those 
areas. Most of our metropolitan areas 
are saddled with governmental organi- 
zations that, in their essentials, date 
back to the 1890’s or even earlier. 
These outdated patterns of local gov- 
ernment impair efficiency and dilute of- 
ficial responsibility. They impede the 
orderly, healthy development of our 
expanding cities. They fail to meet all 
of the needs for municipal services of 


*Mr. McHaney is President of the Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis. This article is based on a speech pre- 
sented at the National Conference on Metro- 
politan Problems held recently at M.S.U. 


the people they are supposed to serve 
and whose taxes support them. 

In approaching the metropolitan 
problem, therefore, it is with an eye to: 
How can the governmental structures 
of our booming metropolitan areas be 
reorganized so that they will provide 
the necessary services of local govern- 
ment with over-all efficiency and for a 
reasonable cost in taxes? How can the 
property tax as a source of revenue be 
improved and the assessment basis be 
equalized, both in the declining areas 
of the central city and in the mush- 
rooming suburbs? Do we need taxes 
like the earnings or city income tax 
and to what extent are they practicable? 
How can our metropolitan area gov- 
ernments meet soaring needs for bet- 
ter, faster transportation, for more 
schools, for more miles of water line 
and sewer pipe, for more parks and 
playgrounds, for better public health, 
for all the other functions and facili- 
ties that must be supplied by local gov- 
ernment if they are to be supplied at 
all? 

And let me ask two more questions. 
Does the average businessman today 
know and care about the metropolitan 
problem? Is he in a position to help 
solve it? 

In my opinion, the answer to both 
of these questions is an emphatic “yes”. 
In fact, 1 question whether a big city 
today can seriously approach a solution 
of any part of its metropolitan problem 


[9] 
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unless its businessmen are willing to 
take an active part. 


Businessmen and Civic Activities 


One of the significant changes in 
business attitude that I have noticed in 
recent years relates to what are often 
called civic activities. Most of these 
involve either attempts to solve a par- 
ticular metropolitan problem, or to find 
a way of accomplishing public im- 
provements in a metropolitan area de- 
spite the existence of that problem. 
And today, in one metropolitan area 
after another, you will find that busi- 
nessmen are taking an_ increasingly 
prominent part in civic activities. 

Not so many years ago, a business- 
man described as civic-minded was 
usually one who had worked for the 
Community Chest, the Bureau of 
Homeless Men or something similar. 
Business interest in philanthropy and 
social work has not diminished, but 
business interest in the metropolitan 
problem has grown enormously. In my 
opinion, there is a healthy amount of 
self-interest behind this. 

A healthy curiosity. Business inter- 
ests now have a new and vital concern 
about the local governmental functions 
supported by tax dollars. There is a 
healthy curiosity concerning the multi- 
plicity of municipalities—the failure to 
coordinate functions common to the 
area. The businessman finds himself in 
a crazy-quilt of communities of all 
sizes, shapes and systems. These are 
growing without planning—without rea- 
sonable relationship one to the other 
or to the core city from which they have 
sprung. These illogical governmental 
boundaries in many respects are like 
tariff walls, and the effect has been to 
increase immeasurably the cost of do- 
ing business. Such a wonderland of 
waste, paid for by tax dollars, is offen- 


sive to the tax-paying businessman, 
sensitive to and schooled to get his dol- 
lar’s worth. Self-interest is increasingly, 
therefore, causing civic interest and ac- 
tivity. 

Businessmen are aware that the core 
of their metropolitan area cannot be 
permitted to deteriorate. They realize 
that a lowering of property values 
downtown will mean a loss to their own 
businesses and less tax revenue to sup- 
port such things as zoos, museums, air- 
ports, adequate streets—all of the 
things that the suburban areas, where 
so many of their employees live, can- 
not afford themselves. They realize that 
if they do not believe in the future of 
their particular city—and work to im- 
prove it—then other businessmen will 
not see fit to locate their businesses 
there. In short, there is today wide 
business awareness that the. metropoli- 
tan problem is not an abstraction or 
something that political scientists theo- 
rize about. It is a reality, they live with 
it, they suffer from it, and across the 
country they have undertaken to do 
something about it. 








St. Louis Attacks its Metropolitan 
Problems 


I travel a great deal in my business, 
and it is apparent that the methods of 
attacking the metropolitan problem 
vary somewhat with the nature of the 
particular metropolitan areca. The St. 
Louis metropolitan area has_ typical 
metropolitan problems. It is the area I 
am the most familiar with and, there- 
fore, I am going to describe what has 
taken place there and how St. Louis 
business has reacted. 

The population of metropolitan St. 
Louis approaches 2,000,000 people. 
The area includes three counties on the 
Illinois side of the Mississippi River, 
where most of the heavy industry is lo- 
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cated, and St. Louis City and St. Louis 
County on the Missouri side. The met- 
ropolitan problem is the most pro- 
nounced on the Missouri side. The City 
has an area of 61.4 square miles, un- 
changed since 1876, and a population 
of approximately 868,000 people. The 
County, a booming suburban area of 
493 square miles, now is attracting sub- 
stantial business and industry, and has 
a population of almost 600,000. About 
165,000 come into the downtown area 
every weekday, most to work and some 
to shop or play. 


City and County Problems 


The City’s share of the metropoli- 
tan problem has been .quite different 
from that of the County. With its re- 
stricted boundaries, there has been too 
little room for industrial expansion. 
Its business district has not had ade- 
quate parking. Its streets have been 
jammed by the daily influx of suburban 
commuters. Property values have been 
either at a standstill or have declined. 
Further, most of the “in-migrants” to 
this area from the lower-income groups 
have settled inside the City. Blighted 
and slum districts that used to lose 
population in times of full employment 
have grown since World War II. 

The County, on the other hand, has 
its full share of those parts of the met- 
ropolitan problem that relate to the in- 
ability of local government to adjust 
itself to great growth. Its County-wide 
government—headed by a Supervisor 
and seven-member Council—is little 
more than is usually found in a rural 
county. It has neither the authority nor 
the manpower to manage the complex 
activities of a booming metropolitan 
area. Political disunity has reached al- 
most the comic opera stage. There are 
96 separate, incorporated municipalities 
within St. Louis County varying from 


40,000 in population to a low of 57, 
from 5,875 acres in size to a low of 11 
acres; from a $1.80 tax rate for munic- 
ipal purposes to a 15-cent rate. 


The inefficiency in services that re- 
sult from disunity in government in St. 
Louis County is increased by the exist- 
ence of 14 townships, by the presence 
of some unincorporated areas with 
more residents than most of the munici- 
palities, by 30 separate school districts 
and 18 fire districts. 

In St. Louis City, the basic physical 
necessities of sewers, sidewalks, street 
lights, etc., were brought close to the 
population requirements \ years ago. But 
St. Louis County has never caught up 
with its population. The duplication of 
so many governmental functions has 
led to indescribable confusion. One 
county road that divides two munici- 
palities has a different speed limit on 
one side than the other. There are un- 
protected railroad crossings near new 
subdivisions. Raw sewage still flows 
in the open in some areas. Traffic con- 
gestion in places is worse than down- 
town. Although there are twice as many 
eae now as in 1940, the 16 

ear period has seen almost no road 
building in St. Louis County. 


“4A Lot of Little Melons” 


In the period between the end of 
World War II and 1954, the average 
St. Louis businessman seemed not to be 
greatly interested in the governmental 
problems of either City or County. 
Most lived in the well run, high-cost 
suburbs. Most were content to com- 
mute between their suburban homes 
and downtown offices without paying 
much attention to the physical evi- 
dences of City deterioration and subur- 
ban waste that they passed enroute. 

About this time, we in St. Louis be- 
gan to hear reports of the remarkable 
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achievements made by the Allegheny 
Conference in improving Pittsburgh. 
They had done much more than copy 
St. Louis’ successful Smoke Ordinance. 
Up until that time, it appeared that 
most St. Louis businessmen did not 
think there was any solution to our 
other metropolitan problems. But Pitts- 
burgh showed that there were at least 
partial solutions. 

The late Joseph M. Darst, then 
Mayor, had heard of the Allegheny 
Conference, too. A delegation of about 
twelve St. Louis business leaders like 
August A. Busch, Jr., president of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., and Edgar M. 
Queeny, board chairman of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, and Edwin 
Clark, president of Southwestern Bell, 
went to Pittsburgh to see with their own 
eyes. We returned impressed. We also 
returned convinced that St. Louis 
needed the Pittsburgh kind of civic or- 
ganization but not in exactly the same 
form. In Pittsburgh, the Mellon 
interests are dominant enough so the 
Allegheny Conference was reasonably 
sure of success once those interests got 
behind it. In St. Louis we have no Mel- 
lon concentration of wealth and influ- 
ence on business. However, in the 
words of Colonel Busch, we do have 
“a lot of little melons.” 


Civic Progress, Inc. 


At the instance of Mayor Darst, 
some of the “little melons” got together 
informally. When Mayor Raymond R. 
Tucker succeeded the late Mayor 
Darst, he appointed additional business 
leaders to the group. Eventually, the 
members themselves added a few, until 
it involved a total membership of 21. 
The organization became a non-profit 
corporation dedicated to civic improve- 
ment and known as “Civic Progress, 
inc.” 


In September of 1953 we held our 
first organizational meeting and elected 
officers. Colonel Busch became chair- 
man of the board, Mr. Queeny vice- 
chairman, and I was elected president. 
What has happened since has, in my 
opinion, thrown a clear light on how 
businessmen with good civic intentions 
can do something tangible about those 
intentions. 

Frankly, Civic Progress, Inc. did not 
get off to a flying start. We began with 
only an objective and without any guide 
posts as to how to reach it. Our ob- 
jective was to do something about a 
city that had, we believe. more than its 
share of assets—but also more than 
its share of metropolitan problems— 
over which it was singularly compla- 
cent. I recall that Life Magazine carried 
an article at the time about the dearth 
of civic energy in St. Louis. 

Our original plan was to expand into 
an organization at least as large as the 
Allegheny Conference and with a per- 
manent staff. We never did either. In- 
stead, as time went by, we saw obvious 
advantages, in our particular city and 
situation, in remaining a small, in- 
formal, tightly-knit group whose mem- 
bers had to do their own legwork on 
civic projects instead of delegating 
their civic responsibilities to others. 
Each man pledged himself to attend 
all meetings except when out of the city 
and to send no substitutes. Each 
pledged himself to do whatever the 
organization required of him in the in- 
terest of civic improvement. Such 
pledges could not have been secured 
had this not been a closely-knit com- 
pact group. 


City Financial Problems 


At first, the Civic Progress approach 
of necessity ignored the basic metro- 
politan problem created by the out- 





moded and inefficient governmental 
pattern that prevails in St. Louis just 
as in other areas. The solution of this 
problem is a long term proposition. 
There were other immediate pressing 
problems that had to be solved first, 
within the existing governmental frame- 
work. Let me cite some specific 
examples. 

For several years, a vital part of St. 
Louis’ operating revenues had been de- 
rived from an earnings tax which the 
state legislature reluctantly authorized 
for two-year periods. The city itself 
had no authority under its charter to 
impose the tax. With its income in an 
uncertain state because of its depend- 
ence on the state legislature, St. Louis 
was in no position to undertake long- 
delayed necessary public improvements 
requiring bond issue financing. 

At this point, Mayor Tucker—who 
attends all Civic Progress meetings al- 
though not a member, and who has 
been a key factor in helping the organi- 
zation become of service to its com- 
munity—brought the city’s financial 
problem before Civic Progress. It 
agreed to support the Mayor in his bid 
for enough votes to amend the City 
Charter and make it possible for the 
city itself to impose an earnings tax 
with a flat rate of one-half to one per- 
cent on a more or less permanent basis. 

As far as anyone knew then, the 
earnings tax was not popular in St. 
Louis. Several years earlier, a proposed 
new City Charter had been overwhelm- 
ingly defeated—and the fight against 
it centered on an earnings tax authori- 
zation clause. 

Through Civic Progress, however, 
we were able for the first time in a civic 
election to round up the united support 
of almost the entire business com- 
munity. Once the campaign started, we 
did not, of course, depend on business 
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alone. It became a community-wide un- 
dertaking. We were able to obtain the 
enthusiastic support of the daily news- 
papers, of church, civic, professional 
and service groups and of a part of or- 
ganized labor—but much of that re- 
flected hard work by _ businessmen. 
Local businesses donated free adver- 
tising of all kinds from billboards to 
television. They put their best men to 
work on campaign chores from speech 
writing and making to pamphlet distri- 
bution and doorbell ringing. 

There is not time for further details 
here. For any who are interested in this 
kind of business-organized and backed 
campaign, I will be glad to send you a 
mimeographed copy of a thorough re- 
port on how it was done. 

The net result of this activity was a 
record number of votes for a special 
election in St. Louis. The earnings tax 
carried by better than 6 to 1, which 
was far and away the largest margin an 
earnings tax proposal has ever received 
in any city where it has come to a vote. 

With the city’s finances stabilized, 
the way was open for serious considera- 
tion of a major bond issue. Again, the 
Mayor discussed this at length with 
Civic Progress. It was agreed early last 
year that the bond issue would be a 
two-step project. One Civic Progress 
member became chairman of a Citi- 
zens’ Committee that screened and 
carefully evaluated more than $250,- 
000,000 in bond issue proposals. A 
second member became chairman of 
a Citizens’ Campaign Committee that 
successfully campaigned—again with 
united and well-organized business 
support—for passage of the $110,639,- 
OOO bond issue that the first committee 
had prepared. Before each of these 
chairmen accepted their responsibili- 
ties, they received the unanimous as- 
surance from the other members of 
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Civic Progress, Inc., of their full and 
complete support. It should be empha- 
sized that each of these Citizens’ Com- 
mittees had hundreds of members from 
all facets of the community. 

With the city bond issue passed, Civ- 
ic Progress, Inc., ran into a standard 
metropolitan problem. Some of the 
most important of its projects—ex- 
pressways and street improvements, for 
example—were of doubtful value as 
long as they stopped at the city limits. 
The motorists who would use them 
needed metropolitan area transporta- 
tion and not central city transportation 
only. 

A long-term approach would be to 
eliminate the artificial boundary lines, 
at least as far as matters like traffic 
and streets are concerned. I mentioned, 
however, that much of the Civic Prog- 
ress, Inc., work has been within the 
existing governmental pattern—in or- 
der to accomplish much needed public 
improvements now instead of waiting 
for the solution of the governmental 
problem. 


A New “Spirit of St. Louis” 


Still working within the pattern of 
the metropolitan structure as it existed 
in St. Louis, Civic Progress, Inc., took 
what we considered a realistic next 
step. Several of our members were in- 
strumental in organizing a bond issue 
campaign for suburban St. Louis Coun- 
ty last fall, one that totaled $39,000,- 
000. Again, we were able to secure 
tremendous business support. As in the 
city bond issue, we had enthusiastic 
labor union assistance as well, plus the 
all-out efforts of the daily newspapers. 
And the county bond issue carried too 
—a year after much the same list of 
proposals had been rejected by the 
suburban voters. 


Thus, in a period of only slightly 


more than a year, there was a complete 
change in the Metropolitan St. Louis 
civic climate. St. Louisans suddenly 
began to talk about new skyscrapers 
and new businesses and a whole new 
spirit of St. Louis. The same kind of 
men who laughed at the idea of a big 
fair a few years previously, launched 
the Mid-America Jubilee which is 
scheduled for September of this year. 
A blighted area near the downtown 
business district was cleared and made 
ready for redevelopment by private 
capital. St. Louis businessmen began to 
devote time and energy to such proj- 
ects as the writing of a new City 
Charter, the financing of the St. Louis 
Symphony, the obtaining of more air- 
line service for their city. As much as 
a new look, it was a new outlook. 

The 21 Civic Progress, Inc., mem- 
bers are not, of course, providing all of 
the leadership for these activities. But 
this organization has more than justi- 
fied its existence as a successful expe- 
diter and stimulator of civic activity in 
St. Louis. 


Governmental Problems 


Finally, we in St. Louis are now 
turning to the long-term metropolitan 
problem—the governmental problem 
that arises primarily from the multi- 
plicity of municipalities in the St. Louis 
area and the fact that the City of St. 
Louis is not a part of St. Louis County. 
Recently, the Ford Foundation granted 
$250,000 to Washington University 
and St. Louis University to help finance 
a joint university study project—in- 
volving both research and education to 
prepare alternative proposals for ac- 
tion designed to remedy some or all of 
the major ills arising out of the present 
pattern of government in metropolitan 
St. Louis, and to suggest ways to meet 
the major metropolitan needs of the 
present and the future. 





Throughout the study, the project 
staff under the leadership of two pro- 
fessors of political science from each 
of the two universities will issue 
progress reports on their study, arrange 
meetings for citizen discussion, and 
conduct continuing “attitude surveys” 
among the citizenry. The purpose of 
these activities will be to give the people 
a sense of participation in the effort 
being made to solve their problems. 

As soon as the Ford Foundation 
grant was announced, a local business 
added $50,000 to the total. In the St. 
Louis of a few years ago, that would 
have been unheard of. 

Civic Progress, Inc., strongly sup- 
ported the universities’ bid for the Ford 
Foundation grant. It will certainly 
work for whatever sound solutions the 
study project advocates for what re- 
mains our largest metropolitan prob- 
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lem—waste, duplication, inefficiency, 
and sheer frustration caused by our 
multiplicity of local governments. 


When the recommendations have 
been made and the people are called 
upon to cast their ballots for or against 
them, I am sure that businessmen will 
again mobilize their resources in order 
that the people may have all of the 
facts as a basis for forming an intelli- 
gent opinion. In the St. Louis area it 
has been our experience that when the 
people are made aware of the problem 
and the proper solution, they can be 
depended upon to take the necessary 
action. In the past, there have not been 
organized and effective instrumentali- 
ties to bring the facts to the people and 
to motivate them to take action in their 
own behalf. That void in St. Louis has 
been and is being to a great extent filled 
by businessmen. 








NEW TELEVISION FINDINGS 

Educational television research is further advanced with the current 
publication of Teaching Typewriting Through Television. It reports in detail 
the methods and findings of Dr. William Pasewark in an experimental dem- 
onstration of television versus conventional classroom instruction in typing. 

Since television must be thoroughly appraised as a means of solving the 
impending shortages of teachers and classrooms, this research is timely 
reading. Currently available for $1.50 per copy from 


The Bureau of Business Research 
Michigan State University 


Please draw checks payable to Michigan State University 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UPLANDS 


Mammoth universities like Michigan State and Penn State were not alone in 
observing their centennials during 1955. Among those cutting a hundredth 
birthday cake was Berea, the famous little Kentucky college tucked away in the 
foothills of the Cumberland Mountains. 

Founded by an idealist, Berea College is dedicated to providing higher educa- 
tion for the younger people of the region who might not otherwise be able to 
go to college. It has completed a century of strict adherence to this aim, for 
ninety percent of Berea’s 1,100 students come from the counties of the Cumber- 
lands. Students pay no tuition but must work at least ten hours a week either in 
college maintenance jobs or in one of the institution’s justly famous enterprises— 
furniture-making, weaving, baking and similar crafts. The college’s endowment 
of $18 million is the largest of any in the South with the exception of Duke 
University. Hence Berea is in a position to select its students exclusively on the 
basis of scholarship and need, accepting approximately one in three of the ap- 
plicants. 

Business readers may be particularly interested in the degree, Bachelor of 
Science in Business Administration, granted to some twenty seniors each year. 
This curriculum is offered in secretarial studies, general business, business edu- 
cation for teachers, and hotel management. In addition, the Bachelor of Arts 
degree in economics is offered. One-fifth of the Business Administration candi- 
dates continue their education at graduate schools elsewhere. 

Berea is the only liberal arts college in the country having a faculty member 
with the title of Dean of Labor. This officer administrates the program that 
guarantees a minimum of weekly work for every student, with the opportunity 
for more hours for those who wish to earn more. Thus, it is possible for a 
student to provide for all of his expenses under this plan. 

Additional information on this extremely interesting place can be obtained 
from Berea itself. The South-bound traveler can make the college’s Boone Tavern 
his first night’s stop, and enjoy a pleasurable guided tour of the institution and 
its industries. 





LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT AND U. S. BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


By PEDRO CARLOS MAXIMO TEICHERT* 


An expert on Latin American economics gives us a quick survey 
of the tremendous development potential of our sister republics, 
with special reference to our own chances for participation in this 


expansion. 


The New Look 


Few people realize the unprece- 
dented growth that has taken place in 
Latin America during the past 20 years. 
Because of political developments in 
the rest of the world Latin America has 
remained in the background, at least 
publicity-wise, as an area of potential 
investment and market opportunities 
for the American businessman. The 
change in investment climate and the 
new willingness of Latin American gov- 
ernments and countries to collaborate 
with the U. S. and to attract its business 
and investment funds for their econo- 
mic development also has passed un- 
noticed. A second wave of capital de- 
velopment is on its way, different from 
the first wave of the late 19th century; 
different in that the governments of to- 
day are confident that the present ad- 
mission of foreign capital and business 
will not interfere with their political 
and economic control over their re- 
spective countries. Mixed corporations 
with government funds participating, 
profit sharing regulations, guarantees 
of a fair return on foreign capital in- 
vestments, and reasonable reinvestment 
provisions, assure that no repetition 
will occur of Latin America’s 19th 

*Dr. Teichert is Assistant Professor of 
Economics at Michigan State University. 


century style exploitation by foreign 
capital. Development is to be mutually 
beneficial. 

The Latin American governments 
have realized that they can gain by col- 
laborating with foreign enterprise. 
Venezuela, Mexico, and Brazil afford 
outstanding examples of the mutual 
benefit obtainable from such collabora- 
tion. But other republics too have real- 
ized that the obtainment of economic 
goals without foreign help is almost im- 
possible, or very slow at best. Argen- 
tina and Bolivia, as well as Chile, are 
good examples of the new trend and 
shift in attitude. Therefore, they will 
make it easier for foreign capital to 
come in and for already established 
businesses to repatriate part of their 
earnings. Also guarantees are given 
against sudden and unfair expropria- 
tions which in any event do not seem 
very likely in manufacturing and com- 
merce, the two fields of fastest expan- 
sion. 


Growing Population and Raising 
Standards of Living 


The investment needs of Latin 
America are considerable. In order to 
provide for the growing population and 
raise living standards two per cent per 
year, it would be necessary to invest 
about 74 billion dollars annually. 
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U. S. private investment in Latin 
America has averaged 400 million dol- 
lars a year since 1951 and foreign pub- 
lic development loans have averaged 
150 million dollars per year. But short- 
ly, the latter loans are supposed to in- 
crease to an annual figure of one bil- 
lion. The rest, in order to make up the 
required 714 billion dollars, will have 
to be oodtained from national capital 
formation which runs at an average 
rate of 15 per cent of gross national 
product in the postwar period. 

Over the past 20 years, Latin Ameri- 
ca has increased its output of goods 
and services by 242 times. Living 
standards have increased 2.2 per cent 
yearly, or a cumulative total of 54 per 
cent in tweniy years. Latin America’s 
population is growing faster than that 
of any other major area and twice as 
fast as the world average. Latin 
America’s rate of population growth is 
2.3 per cent per year. If Latin Ameri- 
ca keeps up its astonishing per capita 
rate of growth as well as its rate of 
population increase, U. S. exports to 
Latin America might be expected to 
climb to over 6 billion dollars annually 
by 1975. Today they are in the neigh- 


+ 


borhood of 3 billion dollars.? 


The Pattern of Progress 


Procress nevertheicss has been un- 


even and some countries have de- 
veloped faster than others. Also in- 
dustrial development has generally 


gone ahead faster than agricultural out- 
put. Latin America is still predomi- 
nately an agricultural area in the sense 
that some 58 per cent of the active 
population work on the land. How- 
ever, the pattern is changing percepti- 
bly. The percentage of workers in 


1The Chase National Bank. Latin Amer- 
ican Business Highlights. New York, Sep 
tember 1954. p. 1-7. 
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manufacturing is rising almost three 
times as fast as that of agricultural em- 
ployees. The following figures give a 
clear picture of that development: 


STRUCTURE OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
LATIN AMERICAA 
(Billions of Persons Employed) 


% Increase 


1945 1955 1945-1955 
Agriculture 29.8 35.3 18 
Manufacturing 
and Building 7.4 10.7 45 
Mining 0.5 0.6 20 
All Others 12.0 14.7 Zz 
49.7 61.3 23 


For the Latin American area as a 
whole, food processing and textiles are 
still the largest manufacturing indus- 
tries, but heavy industries are now 
growing fastest, especially where steel 
mills are located. Chemicals, of 
course, constitute one of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s fastest growing industries, and at 
the same time one of the area’s fastest 
growing imports. As against 22 per 
cent pre-war, the U. S. now exports 33 
per cent of its total chemical exports 
to Latin America. In spite of the rapid 
increase in chemical output in Latin 
America, it still lags behind consump- 
tion. More than % of U. S. foreign 
investments’ in Latin American manu- 
facturing go into chemical production. 

The following table gives a clear in- 
dication of the structural change taking 
place in manufacturing in one of the 
smaller Latin American republics. It 
shows the shift away from the former 
importance of food processing. While 
real manufacturing output in Uruguay 
has increased 91% between 1936 and 
1951, food processing has declined in 
its percentagewise participation from 


AThe Chase National Bank. Latin Amer- 
ican Business Highlights. New York, Sep- 
tember 1954. pp. 4. 
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URUGUAY’S 1936-41 REAL OUTPUT RELATIVES FOR ITS 
18 INDUSTRIES * 





1936 
Industry 000$ 
k: 
1) Mineral Pesto, Sends, | 
BONO di csicavcdeesieawees 2 ,884 
2) Products elaborated with | 
Stones, Sand and Cement. | 8 ,736 


3) Food, Drink, Tobacco...... | 131,594 


4) Metals and Sub-products...| 10,347 
5) Electrotechnical Industry...| 1 ,492 
6) Transportation Equipment. .| 7 ,386 
7) Precision Instruments......| 974 


8) Textiles and Manufactures.| 20,812 


9) Garment Industry......... 11 ,934 
10) Forest Products........... 6 ,365 
11) Paper, Cardboard..........| 2 726 
PA Pet Sica caisticws osamecess 500k 
13) Leather and Manufactures . 11 ,459 
14) Rubber and Manufactures.. 1 ,453 
15) Chemical Industry..... 9 ,004 
16) Construction Industry...... 16 ,679 
17) Light, Energy, Gas, Water, 

PUGNccecesucecesences eel 14 ,160 
18) Other Industries...........| 1,108 
Total real output...... | 264,664 


Percentage of total 


19 
area ee in 
| Per- | 1936-51 1951 | Per- 
| cent (b)| relative (c) | 000$(a) | cent (b) 
|} @) | |} (2) | 
| | 

1.09 355 | 10,300| 2.03 
3.30 162 14,100 | 2.78 
49.72 120 | 158,400 | 31.36 
3.91 197 20 ,300 | 4.01 
0.56 233 | 3 ,500 0.68 
2.79 146 10 ,800 | 2.13 
0.37 175 1,700 | 0.34 
7.86 419 87,300 | 17.29 
4.51 | 149 17 ,800 | 3.53 
2.40 105 6,750 | 1.32 
1.03 231 6 ,250 | 1.23 
2.10 121 6 ,650 1.31 
4.33 | 203 23 ,300 4.59 
0.55 983 14,750 | 2.91 
3.40 144 13 ,000 2.56 
6.30 348 58,050 | 11.46 
5.36 362 | 51,350 10.14 
0.42 155 1,700 0.33 
ere 191 | 506,000 |........ 
100.00 100.00 





(*) Ministerio de Industrias y Trabajo, Memoria 1952. 
Obrera. Uruguay’s Outstanding Economical-Financial Information 1940-51. 


(a) At 1936 prices. 
$2) Percent of total industrial output. 
c) Percent increase of (2) over (1) in 1936 prices. 


49.72% in 1936 to only 31.36% in 
1951 (columns 3 and 4 respectively). 
On the other hand, the participation of 
textiles and its manufactures in total 
output has increased from 7.86% in 
1936 to 17.29% in 1951. The change 
in output of rubber and its manufac- 
tured (chemicals) has shown an in- 
crease from 0.55% to 2.91%, a gain 
in percentage-wise participation in total 
output of almost 6 times between 1936 
and 1951. 

Further, notable gains were made by 
the construction industry and the pub- 
lic utilities: light, energy, gas, water 





Montevideo, 1953, p. 17; and Banco de la Caja 
Montevideo, May, 1952, p. 1. 


and fuel. Uruguay’s structural change 
in its manufacturing industries is 
typical of the Latin American countries 
without a steel industry, and that is the 
majority. Chemicals and light manu- 
facturing are here taking the lead over 
countries like Brazil, Mexico and 
Colombia, where the development of 
steel mills tips the balance in the de- 
velopmental race in favor of heavy in- 
dustries. 


A wide fluctuation. 


On a country by country analysis, 
the per capita rate of growth in Latin 
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America shows its widest fluctuation. 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Peru have 
had recent annual per capita rates of 
growth of five per cent, four per cent, 
and over three per cent respectively 
(1951 to 1954). In 1955 Mexico’s 
gross national output in real terms 
rose ten per cent, lifting per capita out- 
put seven per cent. Agricultural pro- 
duction expanded ten per cent while 
manufacturing output increased 11 per 
cent. Substantial increases occurred in 
almost all branches of production, and 
while private domestic investment in 
industry soared by 40 per cent last 
year, the inflow of private investment 
from other countries is still on the rise. 

The only major Latin American 
country that did not keep up with its 
expansion potential is Argentina. 
While according to its annual growth 
rate of 342 per cent from 1938 to 
1948, it should now have a gross na- 
tional income of about one hundred 
billion pesos (1950 prices), it has only 
reached the 70 billion peso mark. Since 
1948 the Argentine economy has re- 
mained static. Large investments are 
needed in oil, farming, transports, and 
electric power. Some sources suggest 
that Argentina will need one billion 
dollars of foreign investments to get 
the economy in top shape again. 


Conclusion 


A short glance at the Latin Ameri- 
can picture immediately shows the 
tremendous development potential that 
can be expected from the 20 sister re- 
publics. It is also clear that a change 
has taken place in the treatment of 
foreign investments. Most Latin 
American countries are now willing 
and eager to attract foreign capital. 

For the American businessman who 
is the largest Latin American supplier 
this means an expanded market. For 
the investor it means new opportunities 
at profitable rates, since the productiv- 
ity of capital in underdeveloped areas 
is oftentimes larger than in the United 
States. And finally from a_ political 
point of view it might be very profitable 
for U. S. business in the long run to be 
more positive in helping develop the 
Latin American economies. Here is 
definitely a vast area next to the United 
States border where the least threat 
exists of communist domination. This 
would minimize the prospects of U. S. 
investment outlays. falling into com- 
munistic hands as it unfortunately has 
happened in other areas of the world. 
Also, in the near future Latin America 
might very well be considered as one 
of the most promising potential mark- 
ets for the U. S. investor. 








A VIETNAMESE VIEW OF JU. S. 
ADMINISTRATIVE EDUCATION 


By NGHIEM DANG* 


Business Topics has printed articles from MSU staff members on 
economic or teaching missions to foreign governments or educa- 
tional institutions. How do we look to our opposite numbers? 
Here an official of a Far-Eastern government tells of his own mis- 


sion to this country. 


When, ten months ago, I received a 
letter from Dr. Weidner, then head of 
the MSU delegation to Viet Nam, in- 
viting me to make a trip to the United 
States for study and observation, I was 
somewhat skeptical, I admit, about the 
actual value of such an expedition. I 
asked myself what one could hope to 
learn in six short months—especially 
one who did not speak the language of 
the country fluently! Nevertheless I 
made the strenuous resolution to accept 
this invitation with grace, and as a 
start I refurbished my linguistic equip- 
ment with a teacher of English kindly 
provided by the MSU group for the 
teaching staff of the National Institute 
of Administration of Viet Nam, of 
which I am Deputy Director. More- 
over I took occasion to read publica- 
tions that acquainted me with the or- 
ganization and functioning of the Uni- 
versity, whose catalogue for 1955-1956 
constituted almost my only source of 
information except for conversations 
with a few American colleagues at the 
Institute. 


Tourist Impressions 


It was after this preparation, as in- 
tensive as the demands of my numer- 
ous occupations would permit, that I 

*Mr. Dang is Deputy Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Administration, Saigon, 
Viet Nam. The article was translated from 
the French by Rebecca Tracy. 


came to the United States in June, 
1956. Some of my first impressions, 
as a tourist, were so vivid as to stay 
with me throughout my period of ob- 
servation of the diverse institutions of 
this country. I will deal with only two 
of these impressions, which have 
aspects that are still somewhat con- 
fused and contradictory to my mind. 
Accompanied by M. Vuong-Ven- 
Bac, professor of the National Institute 
of Administration, I crossed the Ameri- 
can frontier at Hawaii. The airplane 
which brought us from our native 
country arrived early in the morning. 
Scarcely had I recovered from the 
fatigue of the trip at my comfortable 
hotel when I was amazed to hear my- 
self called to the telephone, in this 
strange land where I was expecting to 
know no one! It was a woman from 
the ICA, welcoming us, and informing 
us that her Bureau could furnish cer- 
tain services while we were in Hawaii. 
I could scarcely believe it when she 
offered to drive us around in her own 
car to show us the city, or when she 
apologized for handing us over to a 
tourist association (one of the well- 
intentioned members of which gave us 
an identical tour of the region the next 
day). We were also greeted, in San 
Francisco, by Mrs. Coop, who was 
waiting for us at the airport early in 
the morning, and who extended her 
kindness so far as to wait with us, very 
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late in the evening, for confirmation of 
the reservations for our first trip on 
American soil, from San Francisco to 
East Lansing. I was strongly impressed 
by such a degree of professional con- 
science in those in charge of public 
relations in this country. 

Our first trip in America was of 
lightning rapidity, being made by air. 
Subsequently we crossed the continent 
again from North to South, from Mid- 
West to East, by other means of trans- 
portation. We travelled by train, rev- 
eling in the delightful comfort afforded 
by this country’s interminable series 
of coaches. We travelled by bus, of 
which the foreign traveller can only 
say that the air conditioning brings 
him a degree of relaxation that is a 
new experience. How can I convince 
Americans that one of the most im- 
pressive of my travel experiences was 
due to a feature that is a commonplace 
to them? I refer to the constant pres- 
ence of facilities for rapid communica- 
tion with associates and friends by 
means of telephone and telegraph. This 
ease of communication is, in my 
opinion, a crucial factor in making pos- 
sible a unified way of life in a country 
like this, diverse in both extent of ter- 
ritory and in variety of its people. 


The Purpose of the Visit to the 
United States 


The chief objective of my tour of 
the United States was the study of cer- 
tain administrative and cultural in- 
stitutions in any way which might 
contribute, by analogy or contrast, to 
the improvement of our own admin- 
istrative machinery. This was the 
framework of my activity at the Na- 
tional Institute of Administration of 
Viet Nam, which is both a training 
center for higher administrative offi- 
cials and a research center for the 


administrative, economic and financial 
problems of the country. 

In the field of education and public 
administration I had the unusual ad- 
vantage of the whole length of the 
summer vacation for discussing ques- 
tions relative to the teaching program 
and pedagogical methods with mem- 
bers of the faculties of the College of 
Business and Public Service, the Col- 
lege of Education, the College of 
Science and Arts, the Basic College, 
etc. I was free to visit the Bureau of 
Business Research in the Department 
of Business and Political Science, the 
Audio-Visual Center, the library, and 
many other facilities at the disposal of 
the faculty and students. A valuable 
interview was obtained with the State 
Superintendent of Education on the 
subject of policy in the schools, partic- 
ularly on the secondary level, where 
students might be prepared for a better 
grasp of social science in general and 
of public administration in particular. 

Coming as I do from a country in 
process of evolution, where attention 
has to be directed to reconsideration of 
educational problems, I was _partic- 
ularly struck by the multiplicity and 
flexibility of teaching methods, which 
are adapted not only to the subjects 
but also to the caliber of the students 
and to the length of the period of in- 
struction. A true spirit of democracy 
governs both the choice of courses 
and the conduct of class discussion, 
which is able to become a real com- 
munion of ideas between teacher and 
students, all in search of scientific 
truth. 

To tell the truth, I had little oppor- 
tunity to attend the type of class that is 
taught by a Big Name in the University 
—the sort of instruction that is consid- 
ered the standard in certain countries. 
Instead I participated in an Institute 
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on Economic Development, and later, 
at the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, 
in an Institute on Banking Technique. 
Several seminars and panels were car- 
ried on in these Institutes, dealing with 
subjects wisely selected in advance, 
with ample materials for reference, and 
conducted by professionally competent 
people. In another area, the Work- 
shop for the Teaching of Economics 
in High Schools, held at MSU, fur- 
nished an opportunity for the foreign 
observer to appreciate how lively, and 
yet how serious, were the discussions of 
the educators seeking to perfect their 
techniques through animated but cor- 
dial interchange on the most diverse 
subjects, from the attitude of students 
toward big business and unions, to the 
effect of automation on the curriculum. 


Special Bureaus 


Though the pedagogical aspect of 
ny mission was intensely interesting, I 
did not lose sight of the fact that the 
administration of my country has to 
face the daily problems of the lives of 
its mitlions of inhabitants. Hence I 
devoted much of my attention to State 
and Federal Bureaus. In the Federal 
hierarchy, I have had the opportunity 
to study the organization of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors and the Civil Service 
Comunission. I feel an unrestrained 
admiration for the speed and precision 
with which the Treasury’s machinery 
helps it keep a rigorous check on gov- 
ernment expenses, maintaining a tight 
control on the revenue derived from in- 
come tax. In the same department I 
observed the organizational specialists’ 
concern for efficiency and economy in 
setting up their standards of procedure. 
An attempt to improve the quality of 
personnel seems to animate all levels 
of the administration: this perfection- 


li 
! 
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ism becomes a routine in itself, indis- 
pensable in the daily work of the 
administration. 

While particularly observing such 
details of procedure and technique, | 
was also able to be present when cer- 
tain urgent or long-pending decisions 
were made in questions of administra- 
tion and economics: the disposal of 
surplus farm products, the classification 
of public jobs in terms of payment of 
salaries, decentralization of administra- 
tion and technique as regards TVA or 
the Federal Budget for 1957: such 
were among the matters whose disposi- 
tion I observed. 


Results of My Visit 


In so short a period of study and 
observation I do not pretend to have 
fathomed any of those problems whose 
answers I had sought. On the other 
hand, I have amassed an important 
quantity of printed documents which 
will be useful in my research for at 
least two years. The impressions with 
which I leave you are solely ones of 
admiration for the scope and scientific 
organization of American public serv- 
ice. Since I am reserving myself to 
undertake a more thorough study at a 
later date, I trust the reader will not 
reproach me with an absence of that 
spirit of criticism so dear to American 
education. 

Despite my enthusiasm for the mar- 
vellous operation of the administrative 
apparatus made to measure for the size 
of your country, my visit to the United 
States has not been able to provide me 
with more than one aspect of my future 
research work: a certain new approach 
to economic and administrative ques- 
tions, a usable analogy or tentative 
solution for problems which my coun- 
try must face at the present moment. 
The division of my country into two 
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zones (by the Geneva Agreements of istration prior to our independence: all 
July 20, 1954), the devastation left these are special problems pressing for 
by the war and prolonged until very re- individual solutions not to be worked 
cently, the modest area and population, out in terms of situations which arise 
the technical retardation due to the in America. 

imperial spirit of the French admin- 





QUOTATIONS FOR ELECTION MONTH 


Note: these quotations were chosen before November 6th, with an eye to 
pleasing both winner and loser, no matter what the outcome; so do not try to 
read between the lines to find support for either candidate. 


Every country has the government it deserves. 
Joseph de Maistre, 1811. 
In action wisdom goes by majorities. 
GEORGE MEREDITH, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 
I have done all I could; and no man is well pleased to have his all neglected, 
be it ever so little. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Letter, 1755. 





In 1900 only 237,000 persons, or 4 
per cent of the population 18 to 21 
years of age, were enrolled in in- 
stitutions of higher learning, while by 
1950 the number of students totaled 
2.7 million, or about 30 per cent of the 
college-age group, notes a new 
Twentieth Century Fund survey. 





CURRENT MICHIGAN BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 


Business activity has continued to roll along at rates rapidly approaching the 
limits established by the availability of manpower, productive resources, and 
credit. A record shattering gross national product at an annual rate of $413 bil- 
lion in the third quarter of the year only indicates the continual boom that is 
in evidence. Record or near-record level activity has been the case in most 
major segments of the economy although a few sectors continue to be soft 
spots of major concern. The boom, however, has created serious problems in the 
money markets when so many seem to want to do so much—all at the same 
time. 


Nation’s Business 

Industrial activity in the fall months continued to match the record levels of 
late 1955 and indications point to new records in the immediate future. The 
Federal Reserve Board's seasonally adjusted index of industrial production hit 
144 percent of the 1947-49 level in September, advancing from 136 in July 
and 142 in August. The October figure probably will break this record. In the 
September figure, the consumer durable goods sector (largely due to the low 
September automobile production) was below the levels of a year ago. Most 
other areas of durable manufactures were already at or ahead of a year ago. 
A slight unevenness in the non-durable goods sector was evident although the 
sector, as a whole, was slightly ahead of a year ago’s record. Steel mill opera- 
tions have been running at rates above theoretical capacity and at record total 
tonnage. Strong demand for steel will continue or even become more acute be- 
cause of the seasonal increase in auto production and record level needs for 
plant expansion. Stocks of steel on hand were generally used up during the five- 
week steel strike this summer, and the current international rumblings only 
serve to encourage further steel buying. 


Construction activity continued into September at the record seasonally ad- 
justed rate of $44.5 billion first reached in July and then duplicated in August. 
Preliminary data for October would indicate a similar total for the month. Pri- 
vate dwelling unit starts decreased to an annual rate of 1.1 million units during 
September, after two months of relative stability. The 1.1 million compares 
with the 1.4 million rate reached early last year. Except for the residential 
sector and farm construction, all major types of construction activity during 
September were above the rate of the previous year. Construction contract award 
data indicate the usual seasonal lull for the winter months. The number of such 
contracts is slightly off from last year although total contract valuation almost 
equals the figures for last year, principally because of a rather substantial increase 
in building costs since last year. The Department of Commerce’s composite 
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construction cost index stood at 132.1 percent of the 1947-49 level in August 
of this year, compared to 125.7 percent in August, 1955. 


Total employment in the nation continued into the month of October at or 
near record levels. An all-time high of 66,752,000 employed was set in August. 
The figure dropped slightly to 66,174,000 in October following the usual return- 
to-school pattern of the fall months. Unemployment dropped to 1,909,000 in 
October, this being the lowest figure since November 1953. The resulting un- 
employment rate of 2.8 percent in October was low as any month in the last 
three years. 


Total retail sales in the nation declined slightly in September from the record 
August rate. The automotive group of retail outlets was the principal cause of 
the decline since most other major groups had September sales above 1955 
rates. Department store sales generally continued into September and October 
at the advanced rates characteristic of 1956, although unseasonably warm 
weather caused declining sales in some areas. For the first 10 months of the year, 
department store sales in the United States ran about 4 percent above the pre- 
vious high set in 1955. 


Consumer credit currently outstanding increased $196 million during Septem- 
ber to reach a record $40.1 billion at the beginning of October. The rate of 
growth of credit outstanding has been much less than that of a year ago. Exten- 
sion of new installment credit in 1956 has been similar to 1955 while repay- 
ments have been increasing steadily. (It should be noted here that the Federal 
Reserve Board has just recently increased its credit estimates in line with recent 
benchmark data from survey and census sources.) 


Wholesale prices resumed the upward trend in evidence since the latter part 
of 1955. The September Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price index stood 
at 115.3 percent of the 1947-49 level, a full 4.1 points above the low of last 
November when the index stood at 111.2 percent. Most sectors of the index, 
including farm products and processed foods, have gone along with the general 
trend. Lumber and wood products, rubber and rubber products, and textile 
products and apparel have been the only areas that showed slight price de- 
creases in the period since last November. The consumer price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics hit an all-time high of 117.1 percent of the 1947-49 
level in September, continuing the rather steady rise since February. The index 
had earlier hit an all-time peak of 117.0 in July, then slipped slightly in August 
to 116.8 and then increased 0.3 percent during September. No single major 
sector of the index failed to show some increase since the beginning of the year, 
although the largest increase has been in the food sector. 

Prices received for all farm products declined to a figure of 235 percent of 
the 1910-14 level after reaching a July figure of 244 percent. The October level 
was still 13 points above the December low of 222 percent. Prices paid by farm- 
ers remained essentially unchanged since July so that the parity ratio (ratio 
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of prices received to prices paid—including interest, taxes and wage rates) held 
at 82 percent for the past three months. Despite the decline in farm prices, total 
farm income in the first 9 months of 1956, at about $20.2 billion, was about 2 
percent above the level of 1955. Soil bank payments should help the situation 
during the remainder of the year. The agricultural situation, however, still re- 
mains one of the few soft spots in our economy today. 


Strong expansion plans continue throughout the investment sector and rep- 
resent one of the major stimuli for the continued growth of our economy. 
Planned expenditures for new plant and equipment are scheduled at a $38 bil- 
lion rate during the fourth quarter, more than 20 percent above a year ago. 
This booming investment in new plant and equipment, plus strong consumer 
expenditures and government spending, has exerted mounting pressure that has 
not only led to a general increase in the price level, but caused such a strong 
demand for funds that this demand has about reached the limits of our mone- 
tary system. Our banking system has not been able to meet all the demands 
for credit despite the fact that banks today are lending more money than ever 
before and the fact that specialized finance agencies are doing likewise. 

The current restrictive credit policy of the Federal Reserve Board has been 
designed to restrain the upward pressures of a growing boom. Whether popular 
or not, the highest interest rates since the early 1930’s and shortages of credit 
have had some effect in a reduction in home building, a re-evaluation of indus- 
trial projects, and in general problems in selling securities. The lack of availa- 
bility of credit has become a widespread and bothersome problem to many po- 
tential users of credit. 


Michigan’s Business 

Automobile production continued to contract further and reached the year’s 
low in September. Production during September was at a level of about 235,000 
units, following the August level of 403,000. Automobile factory sales of both 
passenger cars and commercial vehicles continued to drop all during the summer 
and early months of the fall and have been substantially below the levels of 1955. 
Factory sales for the first nine months of 1956 totaled 4,269,662 passenger 
cars, 834,574 trucks and 3,305 coaches. Comparable 1955 figures were 5,973,- 
920 passenger cars, 931,374 trucks, and 2,785 coaches. 

The inventory of new 1956 cars was kept surprisingly well in hand by the 
sharp cutbacks in production and by vigorous selling activity during the summer 
months. The October 1 inventory of new cars in dealers’ hands was under 300,- 
000 and the November | figure was expected to be less. These figures contrast 
with the 904,000 total recorded on March first. With the inventory problem so 
well in hand, most dealers are experiencing an orderly and profitable cleanup 
period for the 1956 models. The enthusiastic reception of the new 1957 models 
by the consuming public leads industry leaders to expect a 7 million car sales 
year for 1957, despite price increases and higher finance charges. With the 
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current resurgence of auto production, it is possible that 1956 sales might 
reach a total of 6.5 million cars. 


The automotive situation has been reflected in the employment and unem- 
ployment picture throughout much of the State. Statewide unemployment grew 
to 259,000 by mid-September because of production cutbacks and model 
changeovers. Call-backs of workers laid off during the model changeover period 
and of workers laid off prior to the month of September reduced unemployment 
by an estimated 100,000 by the beginning of November. Statewide employ- 
ment shrank to the year’s low of 2,517,000 in mid-August. Mid-August wage 
and salaried employment of 2,281,000 was the lowest since September of 1954; 
mid-September wage and salaried employment increased to 2,284,000 which 
was 144,000 or 6.0 percent under the level of a year ago. Manufacturing em- 
ployment, however, shrank to 989,000 in mid-September and this was the low 
for the year. With the new models being so successfully received, extensive 
call-backs increased manufacturing employment significantly. 


Retail trade continued generally at a strong pace in Michigan in the late sum- 
mer and early fall. Department store sales in most centers of the State were 
running above 1955 figures. Flint was the only area significantly below 1955 
levels both during September and for the year to date. Statewide, September 
department store sales in 1956 were 3 percent above 1955; for the first 9 
months of the year, total department store sales were running 4 percent above 
1955. Sales tax collections by the Michigan Department of Revenue, although 
indicating some scattered softness in retail trade, especially among automotive 
dealers, during the summer and early fall months, showed a definite strength- 
ening trend for September retail trade. September trade in 1956 apparently was 
only about 1.5 percent below September 1955, and indications are that 1955’s 
record retail trade figures will at least be duplicated in the coming months. 


Banking activity exhibited some drop in the summer and early fall months. 
Bank debits in most centers were below 1955 figures during September, with 
Flint once again being the area most significantly below 1955. Demand de- 
posits in Federal Reserve member banks of the Lower Peninsula, at $3,973 
million, were 1.3 percent off the corresponding figure for the last week of Sep- 
tember 1955; the Detroit banks were running 1.8 percent below a year ago. Time 
deposits, however, continue to be ahead of 1955 figures; at the end of Septem- 
ber, time deposits in member banks of the Lower Peninsula totaled $2,637 
million and stood at 5.6 percent above 1955. The outstate member banks had 
time deposits of $1,335 million at the end of September and were 7.5 percent 
above a year ago while the Detroit member banks, with deposits of $1,302 
million were running only 3.8 percent above 1955. Loans and discounts by these 
member banks in the Lower Peninsula were running substantially above 1955 
figures, especially in Detroit. Loans and discounts of these Detroit banks totaling 
$1,548 million at the end of September were 17.4 percent above the figure for 
1955; the outstate banks, with loans and discounts of $1,213 million, were only 
9.4 percent above 1955. 
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Bank Debits 


Bank Debits Percent Change from 
(Thousands of $'s) Previous Year 
City July ’56 Aug. ’56 Sept. ’56 July ’56 Aug. ’56 Sept. °56 
Adrian 28,727 27,322 23,894 +23.0 +21.6 + 5.7 
Battle Creek 13,535 77,666 69,062 + 0.4 + 7.9 — 3.6 
Bay City 54,569 57,918 52,515 + 8.2 +15.3 — 0.2 
Detroit 5,965,481 6,225,204 5,390,532 + 3.0 + 1.0 — 8.7 
Flint 148,220 157,850 151,192 -11.4 —-10.7 —15.5 
Grand Rapids 315,929 333,064 310,632 + 8.5 + 5.9 — 2.3 
Jackson 87,179 88,159 83,274 + 0.1 — 7.7 10.3 
Kalamazoo 144,500 153,134 141,403 + 21.1 20.1 + 12.9 
Lansing 142,356 161,420 141,328 6.2 + 6.2 — 9.7 
Muskegon 83,050 87,790 83,592 + 3.0 10.8 + 2.8 
Pontiac 82,787 92,317 719,500 + 8.5 - 33 — 8.3 
Port Huron 41,758 43,940 40,067 — 0.7 — 1.4 — 2.2 
Saginaw 121,590 134,192 119,858 + 2.8 + 12.3 3.2 
Escanaba 12,057 12,022 11,022 + 10.3 + 6.6 — 3.1 
Marquette 13,868 14,842 13,780 + 20.0 +14.4 13.9 
Sault Ste. Marie 11,977 12,471 10,396 + 6.5 — 19 — 8.4 


Sources: Federal Reserve Banks of Chicago and Minneapolis and Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System 


Department Store Sales 


Percent 
change 
July ’56 August 56 September ’56 1956 vs 
City Percent change from _ Percent change from Percent change from 1955 
June ’5S6 July ’55 July ’56 Aug. ’55 Aug.’56 Sept. ’55 Jan. - Sept 
Battle Creek 18 + 7 + 7 +12 + 2 + 2 7 
*Detroit —25 3 +29 + 9 8 4 4 
*Flint 21 19 +33 —9 —2 12 —11 
*Grand Rapids —23 4 + 36 + 6 + 2 5 1 
*Jackson 21 + 12 +21 + 6 + 1 7 +10 
*Kalamazoo —28 + 8 + 46 +22 5 16 +16 
*Lansing —24 11 +26 — 3 +18 2 —1 
Muskegon —26 + 2 + 22 +19 2 4 ad 
Port Huron 24 + 7 +31 +15 16 14 +12 
*Saginaw —19 aa. + 30 - 2 — 6 0 1 
*Metropolitan Areas 
Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
Motor Vehicle 
Factory Sales 
From Plants in U.S. 
Factory Sales Percent Change from Previous Year 
July '56 Aug. ’56 Sept. ’56 July ’56 Aug. '56 Sept. ’56 
Passenger Cars 440,980 417,020 203,888 —33.1 —32.8 —56.4 
Motor Trucks and Buses 81,143 86,256 71,667 26.2 — 9.3 —22.4 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association 
Electric Sales in 
Kilowatt Hours 
Thousands of KWH Sales Percent Change from Previous Year 
June 56 July ’56 Aug. '56 June ’56 July ’56 Aug. ’56 
Residential 526,918 506,535 497,480 +15.0 +11.2 + 9.0 
Commercial 319,193 327,765 319,978 + 9.5 + 12.1 + 0.9 
Industrial 856,982 769,075 844,425 — 6.4 —10.3 —10.0 


Source: Edison Electric Institute 
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Non-Farm 
Emp!oyment! 
State of Detroit Grand Upper 
Michigan Met. Area Flint Rapids Lansing Saginaw Peninsula 
July 15, 1956 2; 1,356,000 131,100 128,900 75,900 61,100 78,600 
August 15, 1956 pe) | 1,337,000 130,900 128,800 75,900 61,700 87,000 
September 15, 1956. . 2,519,000 1,344,000 128,500 128,600 76,000 57,400 86,400 
Percent Change from Year Ago 
July 15, 1956... 4.8 5.5 — — — —? 
August 15, 1956 4.0 4.7 — —_ — —_— 3 
September 15, 1956 ‘.2 —4.6 — — — — nt 
Total Employment! 
July 15, 1956 232,000 144,000 15,300 8,000 7,000 4,400 5,000 
August 15, 1956 258,060 175,000 14,300 8,100 6,500 3,500 4,300 
September 15, 1956 259,000 171,000 17,300 7,800 6,000 7,300 4,600 
Percent Change from Year Ago: 
July 15, 1956 +-132.0 + 132.3 —- —- oo — —' 
August 15, 1956 +- 100.0 + 92.3 ee _-—- wa aa a 
Sepiember 15, 1956 89.1 +- 69.3 —— — —- ae a 


‘Labor force estimates from May 15 on have been newly revised by the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission Oa the basis of recently developed benchmarks. Revisions where necessary, are being made 
back to January 1°49 by the Commission. These estimates are not necessarily comparable with the labor 
force information given earlier by this agency. 

*Revised labor force estimates for the Outstate areas have not been made available at the time of this 
writing fer the periods prior to May 15, 1956. 

Source: Michigan Emp!oymeat Security Commission 









— MARVIN HOFFMAN 
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WHY BUY DIAMONDS? 
SUPPORT MICHIGAN’S OWN GEM INDUSTRY 


We do not have to sell our readers on the uniqueness of this state, but it is 
always interesting to find some little-known respect in which we dilier from, or 
outdo, the rest of the world. This month we bring you the Thomsonite, an 
amygdoloid silicate which is found in holes in lava beds. Gem varieties of it 
occur only in the Grand Marais in Alger County, and no place else on earth. 
It is a pretty pebble that can be shaped and polished into a very attractive gem, 
with concentric circles of various shades of pink, grey and green. Found with 
it is the Datolite, which also exists in gem quality only in Michigan. If you are 
a rock hound, obtain one of these stones, polish it and set it in copper, which 
occurs in its native state almost uniquely in Michigan, and you will have a local 
jewel to flash next time your friends from Golden, Colorado, Sapphire, North 
Carolina or Kimberley, South Africa, begin to boast about the products of their 
local mines. 





RACK JOBBING 


If this term is unfamiliar to you, it’s not surprising: few of us outside the field 
of merchandising could define the Rack Jobber off-hand. He is the man who 
is responsible for the small special displays of merchandise that confront you in 
your grocery store, principally, and are not serviced by the store itself. A study 
of the ill-defined and unpublicized field of rack jobbing has just been com- 
pleted by James Slater for the Bureau of Business Research. Copies may be 
obtained free on request to this Bureau. 

The study concerns the nature of the rack jobbing operation, its scope, its 
particular problems from the point of view of the storekeeper and the jobber, 
and a tentative prediction of the future of this type of enterprise. 
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SHARP JUMP IN CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN U. S. A. 


Although the people of this country are probably offered a wider choice of 
religious worship in both form and substance than in any other country in the 
world, nearly three fourths of the churches and almost 90 per cent of church 
members are attached to the 19 largest denominations. On the other hand, 
about 200 denominations have only about 2 per cent of the church members. 
Official statisticians of the various religious bodies reported nearly 286,000 
local churches or congregations in 1950, compared with some 244,000 in 1940. 
Total membership of the more than 250 religious bodies of the United States 
amounted to 86.8 million in 1950 and 64.5 million in 1940—a gain of over 22 
million during the war decade. The previous decade added only about 5 mil- 
lion persons to church rolls. In 1952 over 92 million persons were reported to 
be church members. 

About 49 per cent of the total population were church members in 1940, and 
about 59 per cent in 1952. This latest gain was unusually large, although the 
long-term membership trend has been upward. 

from the Twentieth Century Fund study America’s Needs and Resources: 
A New Survey, by J. Frederick Dewhurst and associates. 




















1957 Executive Management Program 


The College of Business and Public Service announces its third annual 
four-week program in general administration for experienced executives, 
which will be held in two segments, February 4-16 and February 25- 
March 9. 

The program is designed to encourage the development of the indi- 
vidual and his ability to think creatively in solving management prob- 
lems. It will help executives gain a breadth of perspective of manage- 
ment’s functions and responsibilities. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


1. To help executives function more effectively in their present po- 
sitions. 


i) 


To prepare executives for the assumption of greater future re- 
sponsibilities. 

3. To assist businesses in building and perpetuating a competent 
management organization. 


PROGRAM CONTENT 
Core Areas 


Administrative Practices and Policy Formulation 
Executive and Leadership Development 


Background Areas 
Organization and Management 
Accounting and Financial Control 
Marketing Management 
Industrial Relations 
The Economy and the Firm 


Personal Development Areas 
Creative Thinking 
Reading Improvement 


For additional program information, please write: 
Ward J. McDowell, Director 
Executive Management Program 
Business Administration Building 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing. Michigan 











BUSINESS RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


The Bureau of Business Research was established in 
1951 to assist the Michigan State University faculty in 
conducting economic and business research and to serve 
Michigan business with information and studies. The 
studies are usually published, and those currently avail- 
able are listed below. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Bureau’s director. Where applicable, draw checks 
payable to Michigan State University. 


14. 


RESEARCH REPORTS 


Taxation of Mobile Homes ($1.00) 

Wages, Hours, and Fringe Benefits in Member 
Stores of the Michigan Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion ($1.00) 

Michigan County Market Data (Free) 








BS. 


statistics on Michigan and its subdivisions. 
Ten major classifications of data, 179 pages, 
concerning the economic, social and physical 
aspects. 


Michigan Statistical Abstract ($3.00) 
A handy compilation of the most recent 








16. 


17. 


18. 


Retail Sales in Detroit During December 1955 
Newspaper Strike (Free) 

Teaching Typewriting Through Television, by 
W.R. Paseward ($1.50) 

Motels and Hotels from the Guests’ Viewpoint 
(Grand Rapids Survey) ($2.00) 








